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AMNESTY CONFERENCE BANNED IN PARiS 
TO PREVENT u S EMBARRASSMENT 

PARIS -INS; -• Pd'i t ^ w i.pani'5 irom Canada, uer- 
many , Sweden and England had already beg^n to ui - 
rive when French police stepped in at the min- 

ute to prohibit -a meeting oi American anti -war e * 
lies who were gathering xn Paris t: d.svuss the am- 
nesty issue- Jerque; Lenoir, Fao Piefe-t ox Pol- 
ice publicly banned the vOnxe:en,e on tcb.: aAiy 1 ‘ - 

The ers ox the Amnesty C-niexen.,e wexe 

served w 1 th an oiti'xai oidex in whx.h Lenoir itat- 
ed that the meeting .;ould not be pexmitted bemuse: 
!, One oi the o/unu *cs part u .pat .. ng .. n the < 2 nation 
Conference on Vietnam s.heduicd tv open on tcbiuaxy 
26 m Paris wo a id be se.iiuu;iv emb.i raised by a Con- 
ference held :.n Pari; vm^enung the oi am- 

nesty fox its .iti.ens " 

The Amnesty meetxng wa= to ha-.e taken piav.e 
February i9 z 1 

French liberal; and p: - e. ,mmed..at c ly 

protested the obv^ou? pressure pot on The txeo.h 
government b; the United states Emb .*;->• But when 
some ot them tiled t -• v-ax.* a pre;: , onie:en c xn a 
Paris heter on M.nday February .1,9, tlw. to. war 
prohibited, and they ut;e tor.cd to mo.e tj a pix- 
vate office 

Among the organ A -at , on ? expected to taker part 
in the internet - onai Come;, enre ox tor Amnes- 

ty were Saxe Return, one j i the gxcu ps -r 6 an„«.in s 
the conference, Vietnam veteran; Aga.nst the War 
(VVAWj , Southern Com e^en^e tda-ation*. r and ScEF , 4 
and the Arne r .. , an Ci.il {.ibert.e; Un . : n , aCIU 

in addxt . on tv these U S bared fe r:ups were 
the Union oi ^men.an E-xtie; ■ Be xta ,n , R;ta Act 
(Germany), and Up xrom Ex., le Sweden 

A -tat erne n t prepared by 2U ox = j delegates 
who had already arrived .. n t' axis be tore the mte; • 
ence was prohibited atta^Krd the U o ernment 
propaganda on *<*: resist eta 

"Cont raxy tv Nixon's dex. .berate d*:tvii*ona 
about the '’few hundred” ant. wax :i.. *c;, there are 
in fact 60 - i 00 > 000 oi them Bat the major., ty ox 
war rests te is axe xti^^dc the U o where an est.m- 
ated 200,000 i.-.ve underground axe be- 
hind bars ; many ha - 1 • c . j.d: ; ana c/er S0,000 

veterans have less than honvxab'.e d-S :h.axges " 

The statement went -n is demand ant •« ~x :^.i , xn- 
cond i 1 1 on a I omn e ; t y ■ with n . -a o t e /. n * t .. >< t : : j .. c e 
requirement m other punitive measu.:si not „nly 
for all mijitaiy resistc'^ and veteran;, but alsu 
for ’’all people who are or h-»re bsvn m . A«.n 
and military pr^cn.;, or th.— wh: s.^ght i.x 

prosecution because or the .r 'ppv:;. t .. rn r ^ r,he war 
-- this includes a . *ear*r«g oi the.x re-.-.d; " 

Representatives ~t ih- ul movement .n Germany 
issued therr own statement wh. h read ,.n pare. 

1 ' I he que s t ,. ■: n . i iinne ? t >' *. = p ; e . .. ; c ; y the ; a.ne 
quest iun as th-ax ^ i the ind. h.na wax . t : e . t . Who 
are the .rtm nal: and wh: are r ht he.oe; a. J^ng 
as punishment is ..mpused ^pon those who resisted 
this war , the real crirruna-c w.-. g> ume^ognized 
and unpun x shed ” so 

(Thanks to Suhc*i:e*d Cayc*.. c ^ait Return j 
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INDOCHINA PEACE CAMPAIGN PLANS FUTURE: 

CONTINUE EDUCATIONAL WORK ABOUT WAR 

BOSTON (LNS. -- Repxesentati ves of the Indo- 
.h^na Pea*.e Campaign c.iPCj met out-ide Detroit on 
the weekend ot February 16-18 to discuss iuture 
plan^ to: the ix educational work around the war. 

While acknowledging that the signing of the 
cease i;. re agreements marked a mayor turning point, 
the ixit^ representatives from nine states agreed 
that xndo.hma remained a mayor focus ot activity 
tor the American movement 

At the conterence iPC decided to do work in 
the ioJ lowing areas; 

'Acquaint Airier x^an; w.th the continuing U.S. 
m. o.: . ement .n ; ndo^hina and the possibility of 
re » nter ». ent . on 

'Campaign through public hearings to get aid 
to I h is a xut Jit A particular focus will be a 
demonstration at the western White House _n San 
Clemente, Cal x to rn iA - with sympathetic demonstra- 
tion; around the country -- when Thieu comes to 
lilt N A .x.on xater on thxs year, 

* legitimize the Provisional Revolutionary 
b*v.e.;nmtnt oi oouth Vietnam in "he eyes of Ameri- 
can; who hear mi; IhieuS Sxde oi the story from 
the N*xon admin :.sti at ion and the press One way 
to aCwOmpla.sh th^s will be to push for public invit- 
ation; tor TRG members to visit the U.5- 

'Raise the issue ot politic*! prisoners m 
South Vietnam There will be international demon- 
strations protesting the treatment and continued 
imprisonment oi oiex 100,000 South Vietnamese civ- 
ix-.ans and PC encouraged demonstrations on this 
xssue xn thxs country, too. 

Medial Aid tor Indo.hxna will remain one of 
5 P C * ; pregrams* with emphasis on exp l aining the 
px>i A. «ai imp- 1 Watsons of this aid- A resolution 
iaisxing uncond. t .ona ?. amnesty was also adopted al- 
though a program has not yet been worked out, 

.PC i* looking iox group s interested m using 
i.t ; . ter a tur e , i.ims or sl.de shows For more in- 
i or mati on, contact one of I PC’s two national re- 
;jux.,e xenier; Boston Resource Center, 6^-a Win- 
thr.p ot , Cambridge, Mass. 02138 {617; 864-4646; 
ox Los Angeie; Resource Center, i8.i ?i.er Ave,, 

Santa Manx ..a, Cain ''2. 3) 392-3942. 

30 
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CORPORATE EXECUTIVE jOB SECURITY • -AT $I3S,000 A TEAR 

NEw lORK . LN.S.I -Joseph E CoJe , chairman and 
-h„ei e.x.e'. y t^e oi the Cole National Co.<p in CTeve- 
jand ; a Aittie worried about the spiraling cost of 
i^ .ng, the xi;, ng toed prices, etc So, according 
to the tv .1 i St iett Journal, he lust signed a 25-year 
”empi jy men; agreement " w.th hi > company which will 
e.*px.:t xn >*99 when he'; 83 Undet the agreement, 

E 1 + e , ; guaranteed ar Iea;t a $ .35 >000 a year base 
*hc t * x s t 10 yea/. ? ad ; us ted for the 
••n-xiiie: p?^^e .ndex, ot .ouxse i 
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CANADIAN FARMERS TAKE ON KRAFT: 

BOYCOTT SPREADS ACROSS CANADA 

LIBERATION News Service 

TORONTO (LNS) -- Once upon a time in 1966 
there were 22,206 dairy farmers m the Canadian 
province of Ontario. In 1971 that number had been 
reduced by 8,000, and between 1969 and 1972 more 
than 44 Canadian co-op and independent cheese plants 
had closed down. 

One might conclude from this that Canadians 
have stopped eating cheese. But in fact, the> , like 
their neighbors to the south, have more than doub- 
led their consumption of cheese since World War II 

So what is it that is driving these small op- 
erators out of business? In a word, Kraft co* the 
largest dairy related industry in the world, and in 
1971 the 30th largest corporation m the U S The 
only food-related company which is larger is Switt 
Meats, but! Kraft co has net profits three times 
that of Swift, 

Anyone who shops in a grocery, m a supermar- 
ket, even in a delicatessen, buys Kraft products, 
whether they know it or not. Of course there are 
dozens of Kraft label cheeses -- American cheese 
slices, Kraft Swiss cheese, Kraft Munster and on 
and on . 

There is also Cheez Whiz, Velveeta, Philadel- 
phia Brand Cream Cheese, Parkay marge Tine, Break- 
stone cottage cheese and yogurt, Seal test and Brey- 
er's ice creams, and in Canada, all Dominion and 
Purity dairy products. Don't forget Kraft peanut 
butter, jellies, oils, prepared macaroni and cheese, 
and a myriad of other products which dominate both 
U.S. and Canadian supermarket shelves. 

In fact you really have to gp out of your way 
to buy dairy products that aren't Kraftco-produced . 
But that is what Canadian consumers have been asked 
to do. Buy anything -- but don't buy Kraft. 

The boycott against Kraft was started by a 
group of farmers called the National Farmers Union 
(NFU) who moved to win collective bargaining rights 
for the dairy farmers to negotiate with Kraft and 
other large processors. 

The union saw this as the only way to prevent 
more and more farmers from being driven out of the 
business, and to maintain a decent income for those 
farmers who did manage to keep their heads above 
water. 

The NFU was taking on more than a corporation 
In Canada the dairy business is regulated b> the 
government through Milk Commissions In Ontario 
where the Kraft boycott started, there is the On- 
tario Milk Commission and the Ontario Milk. Market- 
ing Board. The commission, appointed by the govern 
ment, has veto power over the decisions of the 
board which is elected by the farmers, By law, 
these agencies regulate how much milk a farmer can 
sell, and at what price. They also determine 4 U 0 - 
tas for milk purchasers. 

In the past five years the governmen 1 - has been 
favoring large companies like Kraft by reducing the 
quotas of small cheese producers. This has forced 
the smaller manufacturers out of business by not 


allowing them to make enough to cover costs. 

At the same* t ime they increased the quota 
for Kraft and even went -o far as to give Kraft 
a $250,000 torgiiCubie loan (basically a gift) to 
build a new cheese plant o 1 Ingieside in Ontario. 

Of course Kraft told the NFU that it wasn't 
their respenr. ibi l i ty tc negotiate with them, it 
was the government agencies’ But the NFU caught 
on soon enough to the fact that the only ones with 
enough power to change the law was Kraft, which 
controls 80% of Canadian cheese production. 

The NFU Vs iir-t step against Kraft m 1971 was pick 
eti.ng the Ingieside plant In response to that 
the milk board o itvcex set up his office inside 
the beseiged plant; making it all the clearer who 
was on what side 

Many of the trucker- who deliver the milk to 
the plant -upper ted their picket lines, although 
the mi ik beard tried to force them to deliver, 
threatening them with loss of contracts. 

The NFU had provided the board with a list of 
small cheese maker- who were willing to take the 
diverted milk -- even pay higher for it -- but the 
board chose to divert the milk to Ault’s, after 
Kraft one cf the largest cheese manufacturers in 
Canada 

By the summer of 19 7 1 the NFU realized that 
their picketing was not going to force Kraft or 
the milk beard to their knees so they decided to 
try a boycott strategy. 

The boycott has been growing steadily and 
is now coming into its own All across Canada 
Kraft Boycott Committees are forming to organize 
m their areas* and they are showing up in rural 
farm areas and m big cities as well as college 
towns Se serai Canadian universities have stopped 

using Kraft products in their cafeterias, thanks 
to the work of student organized boycott committees. 

In the town of Moc.se Jaw, Ontario, the con- 
sumption of Kraft products is reported to be off 
40% 

The increasing success cf the boycott is par- 
tially attributable to the growing consciousness -- 
and resentment -- among Canadians of the snowball- 
ing control ct Canadian business by U,S. multina- 
tional corporations 

American ownership cf Canadian industry in- 
creased by $i 24 billion in 1 9 7 ] to a total of 
24 b: 1 uon dollar-, nearly equal to the total U.S. 
investment m Europe 

U S protits tiv.m Canadian investments in 1971 
was $1 9 billion while capi r al outflow to Canada 
from the U S dropped from $9 08 million in 19 70 
to $226 million Increased U S ownership of Can- 
adian firms wa- paid for out of profits made in 
Canada by U S owned companies 

The ta.t that K.iattco has managed to gain con- 
trol ol 80% 01 the cheese industry in Canada is a 
glaring example ji this pattern. The NFU has high- 
lighted this • onticp calling attention to the fact 
that this - r T or monopoly is one of the factors 
driving Canadian^ oir their land and into the cities, 
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KRAFTCO.:* GETTING' BIGGER ALL THE TIME 

Kraftco is a multinational corporation with 
subsidiaries in more than 100 countries including 
Canada, Japan, Spain, Panama, Guatamala, Germany, 
Australia, Mexico, Philippines, Venezuela and Italy. 
It also markets Kraftco products in 100 more coun- 
tries . 

The 30th largest corporation in America, mak- 
ing more profits than any other food corporation 
in the world, Kraftco is a vertically integrated 
operation. Besides having a vast network of dairy 
subsidiaries, it owns its own chemicals division 
(Sheffield Chemicals), its own oils and fatty acids 
division (Humko Products) as well as its own pack- 
aging corporation (Kra-Pak) . Besides cheeses 
which are produced by Kraftco subsidiaries Break- 
stone-Sugar Creek, Dominion and Purity (Canada), 
it also owns Sealtest Foods, which markets milk, 
ice cream, yogurt, and Light and Lively products 
as well as Breyers Ice Cream. 

Their integrated structure also enables them 
to cut costs dramatically, by providing almost ev- 
erything they need, all the way from milk to fin- 
ished spread. And by pushing to monopolize more 
and more of a given area’s cheese production (as 
they have done in Canada) they can successfully con- 
trol the price they pay for their milk too, without 
having to raise the cows themselves. 

In 1963 Kraftco had had become so large in the 
J,S. that the' Federal Trade Commission ruled that 
it couldn’t acquire any more small firms until 1972, 

Kraftco shares many directors with other large 
corporate and banking interests. Members of the 
Kraftco Board also sit on the boards of the Phila- 
delphia Bank, Irving Trust Co., First National City 
Bank, and its own competitor Beatrice Foods, makers 
of Dannon Yogurt. 

In Canada, Beatrice dominates the fluid non- 
cheese milk market in apparent unwritten agreement 
with Kraft. 

Kraftco also shares directors with B, F. Good- 
rich which is preparing to open the largest live- 
stock feed- lot in North America in Ontario. It’s 
interesting to note that Canadian small dairy farm- 
ers were told by the government’s Milk Marketing 
Board-- instrumental in helping Kraftco gain control 
of the Canadian cheese industry--to sell their milk 
cows for beef soon after Goodrich announced its 
plans for the feed-lot. 

Kraftco makes huge profits (eg, three times that 
of the larger Swift Meat Packing) by relying on the 
use of chemicals and additives to manufacture cheap 
products that can be sold at high' prices. 

Kraft’s labor policies add to its huge profit 
margin. In Ontario Kraft’s three plants are not un- 
ionized, mostly due to the company’s union-busting 
techniques which are infamous among working people 
there . 


where unemployment is high. 

"We know that if people are overtaxed, over- 
crowded, unemployed and underpaid in our cities, 

then it will only add to the misery to push more 
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farmers off the land and into these conditions," 
emphasized Norma Taylor, Regional Boycott Co- 
ordinator in Biggar, Saskatchewan. 

The NFU is also stressing the quality of 
cheese being produced by Kraft. Kraftco, internation- 
ally, makes huge profits-- $91 billion in 1971-- 
ty producing bad food, At least one U.S, Food 
and Drug administrator, quoted in James Turner’s 
book, The Chemical Feast , believes that "Kraft has 
been responsible for the decline of the quality 
of cheese made in the U.S." 

One of the key ways the giant corporation 
does this is through exploitation of the ’distinc- 
tive name" provision of a 1906 law still in ef- 
fect in the US The distinctive name provision 
means that if a manufacturer makes up a special 
name for a product then it does not have to meet 
standards set for other products similar to it. 

For example, there are standards set for the 
manufacture of mayonnaise. But since Kraft calls 
its mayonnaise-equivalent Miracle Whip, they don’t 
have to meet these standards. 

In the field of cheese production, Kraft has 
developed this distinctive name provision into a 
fine art. They found a way to use every bit of 
dried out, mouldy and otherwise unsaleable cheese-- 
melt it down, arid chemical emulsifiers, artificial 
flavor enhancers and colorings, cyclamates and 
preservatives, and call it Velveeta, Cheez Whiz, 
Squeez-Cheez or something else catchy. The vir- 
tues of these products are endless -- spreadable, 
no refrigeration needed, and incredibly profit- 
able. And none of them can be regulated by the 
FDA in the U.S. or by Canadian agencies. 

Finally, the NFU boycott is bridging another 
gap which often exists between farmers and other 
workers and consumers. They are not trying to 
rally Canadians to the image of the individualist 
farmer, struggling alone against great odds and 
intending to remain so. 

They are demanding union rights -- like any 
other workers -- the right to collective bargaining 
and job security. 

And they do what they can to help other wor- 
kers They have actively endorsed the struggle 
of the United Farm Workers here in the U.S. as 
well as strikes in Canada. In some cases they 
have even offered support pickets. 

The NFU has been quite vocal on other is- 
sues too, going so far as to condemn UeS. bombing 
cf North Vietnam during December in a militant 
statement by its president. 

The boycott campaign has been imaginative and 
pointed, gamering a lot of publicity for itself 
along the way, That is important since Kraft is 
the second largest TV advertiser in North Amer- 
ica with massive media access to foster its own 
image . 

In Ottawa, the Kraft Boycott Committee organ- 
ized a "food for the people" program in which they 
gave away 1500 pounds of cheese, 1000 dozen eggs, 
and 250 boxes of strawberries to nearly 1000 low- 
income, working, poor and elderly people. 
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As a result, the Ottawa committee get TV cover- 
age for the boycott while highlighting the p rob Jems 
of the poor. (Canada suffers from the same spiral- 
ing inflation that the U.S. does.) The) also suc- 
ceeded in persuading a major supermarket chain m 
Ottawa to stop selling Kraft products. 

The NFU boycott is presently limited to Kraft - 
co's interests in Canada, However, it is clear 
that the issues involved go beyond that of the Can- 
adian farmers' problems.. The ramifications of a mul- 
tinational corporation like Kraftco in a business 
like food (the most profitable sector of industry) 
can be felt by consumers in the U.S, as well as Can- 
ada. 

The problems of the small farmer in the U.S. 
are coming to light now too as more and more are 
pushed under by the pressures of agribusiness inter- 
ests. The issue of bad, chemical- ndden food should 
also find a receptive audience among U.S, consumers. 

The NFU welcomes active support from U.S, con- 
sumers, and it is clear that Kraftco is vulnerable 
to pressure from here as well as Canada. People in- 
terested in more information or in starting a boy- 
cott movement here should contact: The National 

Farmers Union, 250 C-2nd Ave . South, Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. 
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continued continued continued from page 6 

the -Grand Jury was indeed in session, noting the 
activities that were occuring in Camden. 

Fisher denied the release motion for that reason 
and immediately after that the Camden Grand Jury in- 
vestigation stopped. None of the five subpoenaed wit- 
nessess were ever required to testify and there have 
been no further meetings of the Grand Jury since then 

Robert Dierker. Special U,S. Attorney up from 
Washington to argue the government's position claim- 
ed that the Grand Jury was, in fact, in session with 
another month to serve. Broege argued that the incar- 
ceration was more of a punishment than an attempt to 
get the two to testify. The judge seemed to agree. 

"They have consistently refused to testify/' 
commented Judge Fisher. "With just one month to go 
before their scheduled release, the imprisonment be- 
comes more punative than coercive. I'm just wonder- 
ing, Mr, Dierker, how much is enough?" 

"It is not intended to be punative," Dierker 
responded. "The U ? S. is vitally interested in their 
testimony. I'm not sure of how much is enough The 
Supreme Court allows that one term may not be enough 
The question is only determined by the weight of 
the testimony " 

But Fisher, while noting that he "in no instance 
would tolerate contempt" concluded that "with one 
month to go I cannot see how further incarceration 
would induce their testimony" and he ordered their 

release . 

U.S. Attorney Dierker, visibly upset by the 
ruling, said the government would appeal and hinted 
to the press the possibility that the Grand Jury will 
be reopened and more witnesses s ubpoenaed - - inc ludmg 
the Grumbles. But for the time being, at least the 
two are free --30-- 


(Note to editors. This short goes with the photos 
on the cover of this packet) 

WANG CJ I IN -TSAI : A WOMAN AT WORK IN CHINA 

PUKING (LNS)--Wang Chin-tsai began working 
in Peking's Number One Transister Equipment Fac- 
tory in 1964, soon after the borth of her second 
child Today, reports Peking's China Features , 
she heads a workshop that tests and adjusts dif- 
fusion furnaces made in the neighborhood factory, 
furnaces which she helped design and produce eight 
years ago. 

The factory itself was started by housewives 
in 1958. The women set up a workshop in a shed and 
began by building and repairing unsophisticated 
machinery. As production expanded, the factory grew 
and is now housed in several buildings It now pro- 
duces glass - covered work tables and elect ro-eardio- 
graph machines as well as the diffusion furnaces 
that Wang Chin-tsai works on. 

Workers* children, including Wang Chin-tsai. ! s 
youngest, are cared for in the factory’s nursery. 

70% of the factory's 360 workers are women (as are 
six of the nine members of the factory's revolu- 
tionary committee) so day-care facilities are 
vitally important, Half of the day-care costs are 
paid by the factory; the remainder, including the 
cost of 3 meals a day, comes to only 9 yuan- -rough- 
ly eight percent of a family's income „ 

Wang Chin-tsai f s two younger children both at- 
tended the nursery starting when they were 8 weeks 
old, at the end of her paid maternity leave, 

"The nursery has taken a good part of the 
burden of childcare off my shoulders, giving me 
time to be able to concentrate on my work and 
study," she said. Wang Chin-tsai, now 33 and the 
mother of three children, attends technical classes 
half a day each week and studies with her husband 
at home as well, 

Wang Chin-tsai f s situation is not unusual in 
China China Features reports: "In some major cities 
the majority of women under 45 in government 
off ices , modem state-owned factories, service trades 
ox neighborhood factories like the one in which 
Wang Chin-tsai works. This puts them on an equal 
footing economically with their husbands and en- 
ables them to contribute to building socialism 
in China." 

--30-- 
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30 SOUTH VIETNAMESE ORGANIZATIONS APPEAL ON BEHALF 
OF SAIGON'S CIVILIAN POLITICAL PRISONERS 

PARIS (LNS)--In mid-February, the Vietnamese 
(immunity in Paris received an urgent appeal, sign- 
ed by 30 South Vietnamese organizations, calling 
for the liberation of the thousands of civilian 
political prisoners held in the Saigon government's 
jai Is 

The appeal from the Saigon opposi 1 1 on- - the 
"Third Force" which opposes the Thieu government 
but is not affiliated with the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary (PRG)--is the voice of a very broad union 
of religious, political, social and professional 
groups, mo^>t of whose leaders are now i.n Thieu 1 s 
prisons for expressing their desire for peace and 
independence . 

CONTINUED ON THE INSIDE FRONT COVER. , . 
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NEW CANA - . MM1GRAI ION uAW IMPERILS 
1 1 ,: i WAR RCS.oltRS 

' . ; ft n Mil’ e r 

Pacific iv_. •. • ce/i. DERATION News Service 

QUL'lv..: ... ' i PNS/Li'o, 1 --A recent change in 

Canadian in ;., . n law and ar, escalation of in- 
dictments :. r ' ' \ . ve Service Act violators by 

the U.S ilcj." l of Justice have created a crisis 

icr the / ' • v . 00,000 Amei ican war exiles in 

Canada 

Many i. :ders> and military deserters have 
sought re:. : ' '-anada in trie nope of receiving 

"landed >«»,'..• • ' ; tatus- -both the first step to- 
ward cit. i * t Canada and an essential require- 

ment for f.nd". , k Bui tens of thousands of 
these Ante: ... ' .e not yet received their "land- 

ed lmmicitui'i c .• and, because of the new Cana- 
dian imnm ic Jf niajr soon be "men without 

a c 0 u n t r y 

Dur if : ' : \ era Canadian election campaign, 

Prime Mini-.. e ■ e Trudeau agreed to a Conser- 
vative o« r Canada tighten up its immigration 

procedures L '- ■■ !y me endec to restrict tne flow 

of non-whi tv- n. ."'ants from Pakistan, India, the 
West Indies, an Africa (who aciual ;y represent 
only a srna vvage of total Canadian immi- 
grants) the i o! so virtually closed the door 

to America ' seeking Canadian citizenship. 

The Dec.'i : ■- c November 3, 1972, declared that 
no person r-ij •ip.i'iy tor landed status from within 
Canada It o'e 1 abade applications for such 
status at tr'-ii-.' nations a; eng Canada's frontier. 

Fr om r.o • any foreigner in Canada who seeks 
to be " 1 a rid c i ft r eturri to his native country 
and there imiv . : c- 5 ir.af ,on at a Canadian Consulate. 
Non-Cariadic.es f m g : n Canada at the time of 
the Decree . • . a ! -o register with the Canadian 
government -■ . n 28, 1973 jr risk tine, im- 

prisonment 4 -i J depot tat i on . 

The o- i ■uousands of American exiles in 
Canada who i :o vv recei vec landed status by last 
November S ; . ' ’ : n -■ illegal a i • ens and subject 
to deport.-, a.- •• ppren ended . T he only options 

now aval %,-.!;•? to uu underground, or return to 
the United rod apply for landed status at 

a Canad ia> r u ; •, ,e. 

But I: -.- .)•. .. s i v . 1 1 t.y of sate .• eturn to the U.S. 
and re-ent •- i C.mada ' ; s s' im !\: rest warrants 
are outs tare fra most exiles, and lists of such 
warrants an.- ‘vr 'able to police at points of 
entry or fir- '"".'r-r Even if exiles were able to 
get back :».(• in U.S. , Canadian Consulates are 
usually .- 0 -a;.' 1 '! : ve ir turning over war resisters 
to U ■ S . itk' , r, I r t .--i ie.ro oi v i c • a : s 

A spor.es !!••••. : 0 .- the Toronto Anti - Draft Aid 
Center repor 1, ■ \>t the new Decree caught most Amer- 
icans ir. Ca 'mu r y sscc'ise Many o f tne exiles 
are afraid To- ipp already made var ious psycholo- 
gical trari,., c;'.- - from U.S. citizen to war exile 
to prospect; '•»'.< Canad: an "--tne exiles have been 
severely ,;uwi v, hopes for citizenship have been 
crushed . 
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Evidence indicates that the Canadian govern- 
ment intends to rigorously enforce the new im- 
migration measures And although I ’be-'*!?, in the 
Canadian Parliament have requested a review of 
the new immigration po’icy this spring, she un- 
certain political situation or fhe Trudeau 
coalition government and its i ncreas * r- 3 conser- 
vatism on immigration issues make early repeal 
of the new decree unlikely. 

A new and comprehensive irnmigrat 'on law has 
been in preparation by the Parliament for several 
years, and this legislation shou'd be presented 
sometime in 1973 But whether it will liberalize 
the new policy of attempting to exclude non- 
white people and American war registers from 
Canadian citizenship is unclear. 

For those exiles forced out of Canada who 
look "homeward" to the US-, the prospect is 
grim. The Nixon administration's tough stand 
regarding the men who "refused to do tha.r duty" 
in Vietnam, and the five year statute of limi- 
tations on draft cases have prompted new con- 
certed efforts to imprison draff, evaders. 

The transfer oi Selective teivee cases 
from the Criminal Department of the Justice De- 
partment to the Internal Security Division indi- 
cates the importance the government ’s placing 
on successful prosecution of draft evades. 

Since 1971, the Internal Security Division of 
Justice has had primary r espons it •} ity >' 0 , sur- 
veillance and prosecution of persons opposed to 
the Indochina war and of other "subver s ■ ves . " 

Already Justice Department p^usecut' : or-b of 
draf t-rel ated cases have soared from 685 ’ n 1965 
to over 3000 in 1971. Money requests submitted 
for the fiscal 1973 budget of fhe Department of 
Justice indicate plans for a major escalation of 
criminal prosecutions for draft cases. 

Data from the Justice Department indicates 
a proposed increase in draft indictments from 
4000 in 1972, to 6000 in 19/3, and 8000 in i 9/4. 

Many draft evaders who feel they have a 
chance of winning their- Selective Service court 
battles will now return to the U.S, r a titer than 
risk the chance of arrest in Canada and depor- 
tation. Others will choose exile in other- 
countries rather than jail in the Li S 

For all of these registers, the future i~ 
closing iri. As one exi'e remarked, " l ':'ps idert 
Nixon and Prime Minister Trudeau have now snuf- 
fed out the light for us at both ends of the 
tunnel " 

— 30-- 

"No, I'm not. an American I’m one oi' the 
22 mi X -i i or black people who 0 . re the \ y ;iv of 
Atne-twin-sm One ot the 22 mill •: on people 

who are the victims of demcviac: , nc T A 1 hu 
disguised hypocrisy , . f don’t tun Ameri- 

can dream; J soe an American mpuma 

— Malcolm X. April .y !V, J 
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[Note to Editor: See packet M99 for inter- 

view with attorney for Camden 28J 

CAMDEN 28 JURY SELECTION COMPLETED 
by Gene Dixon 
LIBERATION News Service 

CAMDEN, NJ (LNS)- -After two weeks of intense 
questioning by presiding Judge Clarkson Fisher, jury 
selection was completed at the end of February for 
the Camden 28, anti-war activisits on trial tor 
the destruction of selective service records in 
1971. 

The prosecution did not use any of its six per- 
emptory challenges and seemed ready to accept the 
first twelve seated. The defense, with the help of 
two sociologists, conferred extensively after each 
set of questions , 

The lar^e number of defendants--seventeen-- , 
along with three lawyers and several aides, ail hud- 
dled in the well of the courtroom, interjected a 
good deal more chaos than such proceedings are ac- 
customed to. (Eight of the original 28 were severed 
at the beginning of the trial; three others dis- 
missed prior to that). 

"As it turned out, the jury was about as good 
as could be expected given the general political 
conservatism of the southern New Jersey area,” ex- 
plained one observer close to the defense, There 
are seven men and five women with an average age 
of 47. Three- -all men--are black. Most are Repub- 
licans; their religions vary. 

Although Camden has not had the media coverage 
of other draft board raids, the case ranks high in 
the government’s eyes. Guy Goodwin, government 
prosecutor responsible for countless grand jury in- 
vestigations and indictments against the new left, 
was also in on Camden and the defense has evidence 
that the go-ahead for the action came directly from 
’’the little White House in California,” 

Two people imprisoned for refusing to testify 
before a grand jury investigating the Camden raid 
were finally released on March 1 after 14 months m 
jail . 

Security since the trial began on February 8, 
has been surprisingly tight. Beginning at points 
two- blocks away, FBI agents guard every intersec- 
tion and local police patrol the streets Normal 
on-street parking around the building is prohibited 
and entrance can only be gained through a small 
side door which was guarded by IKS. marshals 

The hallway outside the third floor courtroom 
was blocked by a metal detector manned by five U.S. 
marshalls during the first few days of the trial 
but has since been removed due to defense objections. 

Judge Fisher said the heavy security does not 
reflect on the character of the defendants but is 
necessary at this time to prevent ’’other elements 
from entering and possibly disruptmp the proceed- 
ings.” 

Prior to jury selection, the government of- 
fered a "deal” to the defendants which would have 
required them to plead guilty to a misdemeanor or 

felony charge in return for suspended sen ten c e ^ 
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The defendants wholeheartedly refused, preferring 
instead to use the trial as a public platform on 
which to talk about the war. 

The defense also plans to expose the expensive 
FBI involvement m the execution of the draft board 
raid through the actions of an informer, Robert 
Hardy, who has since turned defense witness. 

Once jury selection had been completed the 
defense argued that the prosecution had withheld 
recordings or transcripts of conversations made by 
defendants and transmitted over a radio mounted in 
the informer Hardy’s van (Eight of the defendants 
were caught inside the draft board 

and the other 9 are accused of conspir- 
ing with them) . The defense maintains that these 
tapes will reveal the extent to which Hardy was in- 
volved m the raid, but the prosecution denies the 
tapes’ existance and Judge Fisher has refused to in- 
vestigate further 

David Kairys, one of the three defense lawyers, 
speaking in court, said, ”It’s inconceivable to me 
that the FBI would install a very elaborate radio 
system in this van and not tape record [the conver- 
sations] ” 

-30- 

* * + *• * ■* + * * - *** + *+**f*********x ****** *•*******+* 

TWO RELEASED AFTER 14 MONTHS CONTEMPT IMPRISONMENT 
IN CAMDEN DRAFT RAID CASE 

by Gene Dixon 

CAMDEN, NJ (LNS)--Two people held for 14 months 
after they refused to testify at grand jury hearings 
investigating the August, 1971 Camden draft board 
raid were finally released March 1. 

Patricia Grumbles, and her husband Donald were 
cited for contempt on December, 1971 after being 
granted immunity and continuing to refuse to testi- 
fy Patricia was remanded to Alderson, W- Va. Fed- 
eral Women’s Penitentiary. 

Donald, already serving a one year sentence im- 
posed upon him when he pleaded guilty to charges 
stemming from a previous draft board raid in Bridge- 
ton, NJ , was returned to Petersburg Federal prison 
m Virginia 

According to law, people held in contempt of 
grand juries can be jailed for as long as the grand 
jury sits. And as the Grumbles’ attorney, Carl 
Broege pointed out m a hearing on their charges in 
Federal Court February 22, the two had served more 
time on a contempt charge than anyone else in recent 
years. Furthermore, the grand jury, whose term 
lasts 18 months, had been dormant for almost all of 
the time between the imprisonment of the Grumbles 
and the release hearing. There had been no other 
witnesses heard nor had there been any furtherance 
of an investigation. 

Broege noted that in July, 1972, he had filed 
a similar motion foi the Grumbles’ release Five 
day^ after this motion was filed, the grand jury was 
called in session and five people from the Camden- 
Philadelphia area were subpoenaed. 

At the iime time Judge Fisher was hearing the 
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from: All You Can Eat, 391 George St., New Bruns- 
wick, N , J . 08903. (201) 246-9693. 

Due to a +ire which destroyed our office in 
December, we have had to get a new office. Note 
our new mailing address above We welcome ex- 
changes with ail of you . 

* * * 

from: Ru tyi Eshenaur, Bex 90 School of Journalism, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
ill. 62901. 

I am writing a Ph.D. dissertation proposal on 
the censorship problems of underground newspapers 
in which I will study the seriousness, type, and 
effect of censorship on underground newspapers, 

I plan to send a questionnaire to all the un- 
derground publications (including magazines) that 
are now in publication and would appreciate your 
quick response, i will be alad to send you a copy 

of my findings as a token of my appreciation for 

your help Thank you. 

* A A 

from: Aradia Clinic, 4224 University Way, Seattle, 

Washington 98105, 

Feminist ciinic needs HD for part-time sal- 
aried position involving working with and teaching 
paramedics; patient contact', routine gynecological 
care. Currently operating under a federal grant. 
Applicant must be committed to goals of women's 
health movement. Woman HD preferred. For more 
information, contact the above address. 

J" * ★ 

from: The Southwestern Regional Le 4nan Working 
Committee, c/o UCLA women's Resource Center, 
L.A., Calif, (213) 825-3945 or 934-6593. 

Announcing tne West Coast Lesbian Conference — 
"Lesbian Oppression: What Are Our Solutions?" to 
be held in Haines Hall on the UClA campus April 
13-15. The three cidy conference will include work- 
shops on such issues as law reform, gay mothers/ 
gay youth, collective living, and radical therapy 
as well as poetry reading, dancing and other en- 
tertainment, Kate Millet and Robin Morgan will be 
speaking. 

Housino will be provided. Just write in advance 
to say how many places should be reserved for you 
and/or your group Lunches and dinners will also 
be provided. Donation $2 For more information, 
contact the above aedress. 

* * * 

from: The Gay Meaia Collective, 1724 20th St. N.W. 
Washington DC 20009. 

The Gay Media Collective is producing a weekly 
half-hour radio program by dnd tor the gay community 
of Washington We would lire to hear from similar 
groups around the country with a view toward ex- 
changing tapes and information Any group or in- 
dividual is invited to submit tapes for possible 
broadcast, * * * 


from: The Communication Company, P.0. Box 6723, 

Columbus, Ohio 43209. 

The Communications Company in Columbus ,0. 
is offering a few apprenticeships this summer in 
printed media. The apprenticeships may or may 
not be paid. Work will include a grounding in 
design and cost estimating printed material, 
typography, layout, hot-type lockup and cold-type 
paste-up, proofing, color separations and line 
color work, process camera work and use of Veloxes 
and PMT's, printing (offset and 1 etterpress) , 
duplicating, and mimeography , bindery operations, 
distribution methods for various markets, and 
basic publishing economics for contracting work 
out if you haven't a shop of your own- 

These areas may also be presented to various 
Movement groups as training programs oriented 
toward upgrading propaganda or printed materials 
in quality and cost. Training programs are free 
as are materials but are dependent on scheduling 
and distance; groups over 100 miles from Columbus 
should hopefully be able to defray some of the 
travel expenses. Design and classes are broken 
out into four areas: (I) leaflets, handbills, 
and posters; (II) Pamphlets and small booklets; 
(III) Newspapers and magazines; and (IV) Books, 
hardbound and softbound. 

For further information, people from inter- 
ested Movement, social change and social service 
groups should contact us before May 1, 1973 for 
the apprenticeships and anytime regarding the 
training programs. 

* * * 

from: Country 0 Women, Box 51, Albion, Calif, 

95410, 

We're a new paper for women and would 
like to exchange with other papers throughout 
the country. 

end of rmbb foF today~~~ 

BLACK MARIA, FEMINIST JOURNAL, SEEKING 
WOMEN CONTRIBUTORS FOR SPRING ISSUE 

NEW YORK (LNS)— BLACK MARIA, a quarterly 
feminist journal devoted to prose, poetry, 
fiction, art and photography, will begin its 
second year of publication with a special spring 
issue. Women writers are encouraged to send 
stories or sections from longer works for this 
issue. "Traditional" as well as experimental 
work is welcome and there are no requirements on 
length or subject matter. 

For those who would like to subscribe to 
BLACK MARIA, the fourth issue of the journal is 
now available for $1. A subscription (4 issues) 
is $3.50 in check or money order, and there's 
a 40% discount on prepaid orders of five or more. 

Send manuscripts and subscription requests 
to BLACK MARIA, P 0. Box 230, River Forest, 111. 
60305. 

--30-- 
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COURT RULES CO's MAY BE ELIGIBLE FOR VA BENEFITS: 

CO'S ADVISED TO FILE CLAIM NOW 

NEW YORK (LNS)--The Committee for Legal Re- 
search on the Draft and Military in Cambridge, 

Mass., recommends that all interested and elig- 
ible conscientious objectors apply for Veteran's Edu- 
cation Benefits. Based on a recent class action, it 
has been declared unconstitutional for the Veteran's 
Administration to refuse eligibility to those who 
have completed alternative service 

This includes those who served over 180 days 
and were released for hardship or illness or rea- 
sons other thar , n < "tisfactory performance 

The proper form to obtain from the nearest 
Veteran's Administration Office is Form 21E-1990. 

The questions should be answered with the correct 
information and the Cambridge group suggests that 
those who did alternative service answer the fol- 
lowing questions accordingly: 

12A. put in Slective Service Number; e.g. 

SS# . 

12B. write "Alternative Service" 

12 C and D. put dates started and finished 
alternative service. 

12E.. put "released from alternative service" 

12F. put "N/A" (not applicable) 

12G. put "N/A" 

121. put "N/A" 

13. none 

26. put "Certificate of Release from Alterna- 
tive Service" and then attach your certificate of 
release to the application. 

The government is appealing this decision to 
the Supreme Court and has obtained a stay of the 
judgement, pending the appeal. It is likely the VA 
will not honor the decision until the court rules on 
the case late this year or early next year. However 
all those interested and eligible should apply now 
because if the case is upheld the VA may be obligat- 
ed to pay benefits retroactively to the date of ap- 
plication. 

All those who cannot attend school without ben- 
efits should contact The Committee for Legal Re- 
search on the Draft and Military immediately and 
they will try to convince the court that your case 
merits being exempted from the stay- 

The group advises applicants to seek some doc- 
umentation as to the quality of their service since 
military people with "bad discharges" are ofter, 
ineligible and the Veteran's Administration may seek 
some equivalent proof of a conscientious objector's 
performance. 

For more information, contact the Committee for 
Legal Research on the Draft and Military, Room 
W-139 Langdel 1 Hall, Harvard Law School, Cambridge, 
Mass., 02138 or call (617) 495-4820 or 876-4074. 

-30- 
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please help us out by paying your March bill as soon 

as you can . thanks . 
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GULF BOYCOTT MATERIALS AVAILABLE: 

PROTEST AIMED AT COMPANY'S PRESENCE IN ANGOLA 

NEW YORK (LNS)--The Gulf Boycott Coalition, 
formed to protest Gulf Oil's support of Portuguese 
colonialism in Angola, has put together 
material to help people start anti-Gulf campaigns 
in their own communities. 

Angolans have been deeply involved in a war 
for independence against Portugal since 196) and 
Gulf is Portugal 's economic mainstay Despite UN 
General Assembly support for Angolan independence 
and its condemnation of corporate investment m 
the Portuguese colonies (Africans m Mozambique 
and Guinea-Bissau are fighting against the Portu- 
guese as well as Angola) Gulf continues its opera- 
tions in Angola, begun in 1966. Production now 
exceeds 150,000 barrels of oil a day 

The Giant oil company represents 75% of U S 
investment in Angola and the company paid Portu- 
gal $45 million in 1972 for rights and taxes on 
the oil they drilled. That money is crucial to 
the maintanence of the over 80,000 Portuguese 
troops in Angola. 

The United States is right behind Gulf in 
supporting the Portuguese. In December, 1971, 

Nixon agreed to grant the country $435 million in 
loans and aid--the first president since Eisenhower 
to deal with the Portuguese dictatorship 

Portuguese bombers, not unlike their U S 
counterparts in Vietnam, drop napalm, herbicides 
and defoliants (along with conventional explosives) 
which are aimed to kill people as well as cattle, 
wildlife and crops. 

For more information about the Gulf Boycott 
materials which include booklets, stickers, posters, 
pins, and in the near future, a slide show with 
scri pt/ cassette, contact: Gulf Boycott Coalition, 

Box 123, D.V, Station, Dayton, Ohio, 45406 (513) 

276-4077. 

-30- 

************************************ ******** *** **** 

GM PRESIDENT GETS SAFETY AWARD r ? ? 

NEW YORK (LNS)--The National Motor vehicle 
Safety Advisors Council gave General Motors Pres- 
ident Edward Cole its first award Tor "outstand- 
ing contribution to automotive safety" last 
year. 

Cole, known as the father of the Corvair, 
heads a company that has recalled over 17 7 mil- 
lion automobi les--or 54% of its total production-- 
for safety defects since 1966, 

— 30— 

(Thanks to the Washington Monthly for this short) 
***** ** ** *** ** ************* *** ** * * * + * ************* 

"You cannot expect everyone and his father 
to like it," said Prince Souvanna Phouma, dis- 
cussing opposition to the recent ceasefire agree- 
ment in Laos The agreement is considered a vic- 
tory for the Pathet Lao liberation forces which 
control 4/5 of the country. Souvanna Phouma is 
hea d of the U-S. backed Laotian government. 
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A PRO-GAY BOOK FROM i MS i D£ AlADEMiA 
Reviewed by Ai-en Yo^ng 

l hd t t _✓ /• c A ^ l ^ * A . - e' * <. 1 ^ kJ ~ c X J - • — 0 (X L t . /■ 

Karla Jo.* of ^ d t _u*'i <-?,>, i i , c~ok Gut 
of the Cicsctzi l ^ l, y ^ o ^ j ^ x u . i t uy - 
las Bocks, l G 'Z, j 

Out of the Closets. The boc.oiogy or Homosexual 

L > Der a t ■ on , by Laud Humphreys, P -eni.ee Hail, 

1 76 PP » 55 95 hardback, $2 75 pa pe' back 

inside the wo.'ia ot academ-a, a somet mes 
quiet, sometimes noisy battle has been raging among 
social scientists (as weii as pu e ^c • en t < s t s 
and engineers] Basically, ■ t's a conn-ct between 
those (the majority} who accept the values of 
American society and those who challenge those 
values .n a* nance w-th opp e^sed peoples 

Laud Humphreys s one ot the r-'St aca demeans 
to direct h<s stud es so that they a e ot ass-s- 
tance to the gay liberal -on movement An earlier 
book written by h • m v T ea • oom T-ade ] >s a study ot 
men who sneak away t > om the. s t ' a ; g h t i ■ v e s to 
seek anonymous sex in pub' c esnoorns, «t strik- 
ingly documents a connection between sexua' repres- 
sion and nght-w.ng po i . t • ca i behdvio. 

Out or the Closets: The Soc.o»ogy ot Homo - 
sexual Liberation uses the tcois ot social sc-ence 
to describe the development ot the gay movement and 
the nature or gay oppress. on it p-ondes, to' 
example, Signiticant data and analysis ot how gay 
oppress , on i s acccm pa n i ed by ■ -■ '< 1 -■ ,i* * . -'pp - l 3 r l on 
how gay people a.e channeled <nto certain k nds ot 
jobs (many ot them iow-pay. ng; and how c’Joseiry 
is essential r 'or any gay person who wants to r unc- 
tion * n certain professions. 

There is someth, no that disturbs me, however , 
about Humphreys’ relat onsh p to gay liberal -on-- 
and perhaps 'i is -he problem ot the "tra-ned 
observer" stud 1 no a "socio<og cal phenomenon," 

As far as can be deteim ned t . om reading h>s works, 
Humphreys is a stuight sympathizer 


activist but - etormist poi 'tica* tendency within 
gay I , ber a t • on , exempt t > ed by t he New for k Gay 
Act 1 v - si s Ai .■ an ce (GAAJ and by gay peopl e who 
work w.th n the Democratic Party. 

The autno seems to m - Sunder stand, misinter- 
pret and even m-slabei (w.th the strange term 
"gayrev") the 'evolutionary kind of gay conscious- 
ness that emerged out of the original Gay Liber- 
al on Foni--a consciousness wh.ch now lacks 
organ-zat ona 1 form but wh-ch has by no means 
d i ed . 

The author a * so ignores or underestimates 
the fact that wheeas many iesb«ans link their 
not :on or gay iibe-'aton to feminist and anti- 
autho-' 1 ta' .an concepts, the male-oriented GAA 
w»ng or the gay movement has not done so. 

it s one th.ng ro- Humphreys to direct his 
research pr mar.iy toward ma 1 e homosexuals; that 
«s just a matter or pract cal«ty for a man. But 
he understands i ttle or nothing about lesbians, 
and it -s my op in -on that s 3 . me ore so concerned 
with gay l.be'at-on must iea-'n better how it 
'elates to 1 esb ans and a 1 i women. 

Gay i-be-at-on, si'engthened by the ideas 
of er feminism, <s ultimately not a mere civil 
rights movement, but 'ather it «s a revo I ut ionary 
movement -n wh»ch men overcome "mascu I 1 n i ty M 
and try to ally with women 

Whatever the political failures of the book, 
the gathering together of facts is valuable and 
impressive it may help to convince some people, 
gay and straight, of the validity of our move- 
ment Still, it seems strange to say that we 
need "facts" and "arguments" to justify a move- 
ment wh-ch 1 s based so much on experience and 
t ee l 1 ngs 

Humphrey . after ail, does not and cannot 
wr.te from the perspective of gay rage- 
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He doesn't reveal anything ot h-s Own involve- 
ment in gay consc outness beyond a kind or human i - 
tarian, Christ an concern ror the weiTare or others. 
He doesn't even answer the OD, .tub question: how 
much hassle and/or w-e.d vibes na^ he gotten w. th- 
in the socroiog.cai p oress on because or h-s 
interest m homosexuality 

So , a i on g w.th A •' -» * * r ud c to h s wo / k , i reel 
a cera-n mistrust fo- Humph, e/s, perhaps not unnke 
the mistrust that a ad - ca i Nai-ve Arne, can m.ght 
feel for a "sympathetic" wh : i e anthropologist O' 
the mistrust that bidek l be at -or. sis tee' to* 
"sympathetic" wh-te social scientists 

i hope > n any uase that H^rnph. eys 1 wo k in- 
spires gay people .nte sted n sociology and po- 
litical science to openiy help the- b'Othe-s 
and sisters in in is t ,me or job sho-tages, how- 
ev e r , 1 1 can be uri^ ea i-^i.c arid un i a . to chant 
"Out ot the closets'" at wOk.ng people, including 
teacher s 

Another sho.tcom-ng or t h * => book s Humph eys ' 
express.cn or .ather det *n te sympatn.e= ro< the 
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THE BUDOEl * NO MILK FOR SCHOOL 

CH ' LOREN BHJ {>j_i : vi, OF WHITE HOUSE PARTIES 

WAsHING T 0N i INS - -While the N?.xon Administra- 
t . -n i i • -- .ut h. 4v k dra-ti.aiiy on ail the Federal 
5 -e id, pxogiaffir i t Aii housing rubsidies to emergency 
jobt :n Jjvv m jme aid: to milk tor school chil- 
chcn r hts* fTiciko 1 .:i;e to n^uide the following 
in it- nc * b';d^et 

$ z S .iuiir:-n ‘ _ insure the overseas invest- 
ments _>i U b . po: at . uns in countries which 
.luglu nat ion a * i .. e 4 ndjrH;e5 and thiow out such 
-•Jipjidtion: ur 1 IT uM, Kennecot and Anaconda 
Ccppe / 

$3b9 ;ii.. p to.- rhe FBI -an increase of $17 

m : 1 « . 


$: s "e^-utiVe necessities'* as 

gi'dcn rig ;.nd upkeep tw the White House, San 
C c riir n t - , k c v B . . a j r- c end C amp Dav l d 


S9 'i -it - ! ■ . n. :--i M 0ii-:,aJ. entertainment 
tAptnrcs :• t th p'e.idt-n: t*> be accounted for 

rc V , * n hi; vc T . t . ..a* r - 50- 
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"I DON'T THINK THESE PEOPLE SHOULD HAVE BEEN TRIED": 
GARY LAWTON TRIAL ENDS IN HUNG JURY 

LIBERATION News Service 

INDiO, California (LNS)--"I don't think these 
people should have been tried," exclaimed Louise 
Ziesing, a member of the jury that ended its delib- 
erations hopelessly deadlocked in the trial of three 
black community activists charged with the April 1971 
killing of two Riverside, California policemen. "The 
real murderers are still at large," summed up Vera 
Schmidt, another juror. 

After eight days of deliberation, the all white 
jury returned to the court room February 16 to an- 
nounce that it was hung 9 to 3 in favor of acquittal. 
The del i berat ions were apparently an ordeal for the 
jurors^as well as the defendents. Bahffs said they 
often heard shouting from the jury room and tears 
could be seen in the eyes of a few of the jurors 
as they announced their inability to reach a unani- 
mous decision. 

The two year case began on April 2, 1971 when 
two Riverside policemen were shotgunned while inves- 
tigating a burglary in an area that had been the 
scene of recent racial turmoil. In spite of an ex- 
tensive dragnet and indiscriminate searches of many 
black people's houses and cars, pol ice were unable 
to find the assassins. 

Finally, six weeks after the killings, police 
raided the home of Gary Lawton, the owner of a small 
black janitorial service and a leading Riverside 
black activist, and charged him with first degree 
murder and conspiracy. 

Most people in the black community were con- 
vinced that Lawton was singled out because of the 
active role he was playing in several community im- 
provement groups, including the boycott of white 
owned businesses in the black community. 

In October 1971, Nehemiah Jackson and Larrie 
Gardner, a University of California student and an 
unemployed janitor, were picked up and charged with 
conspiring with Lawton in the shootingSc Bail for 
the three was originally set at $150,000 each, but 
the judge later retracted it and denied them bail 
ent I rely . 

It was not until September 1972 that the trial 
actually began. The first jolt for the defense came 
when the prosecution got the case moved from River- 
side to Indio, a small conservative town about 70 
miles into the Mojave Desert. The official reason 
for the move was given as a "security" precaution, 
but many people felt that the move was designed to 
insure a conviction since it took the trial away 
from the black community of Riverside and into a 
most 1 y white town . 

The all-white middle-aged jury that was select- 
ed seemed to confirm the defense's worst fears. But 
apparently the change of location could not hide 
the prosecution's lack of evidence against the three 
defendents . 

There was only the flimsiest of ev ■ d ence to 
link the three together. And their contention that 
they had never met before they were arrested was 
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confirmed by several witnesses. 

The prosecution attempted to prove murder 
and conspiracy on the strength of the testimony 
of two police informers and a 14 year old girl 
alleged to be Gardner's girl friend. Their test- 
imony, however, was a fiasco for the prosecution. 

Each of the three, during their turn on 
the witness stand, reversed' their testimony. The 
young woman admitted under cross examination that 
she had been threatened by the police with a long 
prison term unless she "cooperated" with them. 

The two informers revealed that their testimony 
had been bought with either money or the promise 
that charges stemming from previous crimes would 
be dropped. (For this admission, one of the inform- 
ers was immediately slapped with a perjury cita- 
tion by the court . ) 

The three jurors who voted for conviction re- 
fused to comment on their decision One Lawton sup w 
porter said of their silence: "They know that there 
is no way to rationalize their rac i sm. . .wh ich is 
obviously the only thing they based their decision 
on . " 

Throughout the trial a defense committee kept 
a steady vigil at the courthouse, though its ef- 
forts were severely hampered by a lack of press 
coverage and tight courtroom security which often 
bordered on harassment of supporters. 

As it stands now, the decision whether to re- 
try or not remains in the hands of the District 
Attorney. The defense committee expects that he 
will go for anther trial, this time in another coun- 
ty* 

A hearing has been set for March 13 to deter- 
mine if the three men will be granted bail, Asked 
about the prospects of a reasonable, or any, bail 
be«ng set, a defense committee worker commented: 
"Well, the hearing is before Judge Hews, who is 
the judge that denied bail two years ago, so you 
can guess what the prospects are," 

The defense committee is currently talking 
about a petition campaign, hopefully led by the 
jurors, for acquittal A tax-payers' suit against 
the county is also under cons i derat i on since many 
people are upset over the tremendous expense of 
the trial (An estimated two and a half million 
dollars has been spent by the county so far.) 

For further information about these actions 
contact: Riverside Political Prisoners Defense Com- 
mittee, 2538 Pleasant Avenue, Riverside California. 
(71*0 683-IA65 . 
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[Thanks to Earl Ofari for the information in this 
story. ] 

TWO REMINDERS FROM LN5 

First off, we're still severely short-handed 
here in NYC. Any women interested in coming to work 
with us in either the editorial or graphics dept., 
get m touch immediately (212) 7A9-2200 

Secondly, be sure to check out the inside front 
.cover _o t every packet for corrections, ^HHit-inn c; e tc. 

(#505) March 3> 1973 end of text 

on to graphics! 











TOP RIGHT: This graphic may be used with 
the "Morning After Pill" story 
on page 9 of packet # 304 

CREDIT: MOORPARK COLLEGE REPOR TER/LNS . TOP LEFT: RucheiJ Magee graphic goes with 

the story on page II of packet #504 
CREDIT: BERKELEY BARB/ INS 


BOTTOM: Collage oi Kraf^co product labejs goes with the story on page 2 this packet, 
CREDIT: LNS WOMEN'S GRAPHICS COLLECTIVE. 
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